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A WIFE'S STORY. 

CHAPTER XI.—NEW CAUSES OF DISSATISFACTION. 
Tue departure of Henry’s mother, and the con- 
sequent changes in our household, were not so pro- 
ductive of comfort as I perhaps anticipated. It may 
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be that, after all, I missed her society, besides feeling 
some degree of self-reproach for having been tlie 
principal cause of her removal from her old home. 
Certainly it was not pleasant to think of this; and 
though my husband forbore the utterance of any 
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expressions of regret at the loss of his mother’s 
daily intercourse, he could not conceal the restless- 
ness of mind and body which it occasioned. 

And one result, which I might have anticipat- 
ed, but did not, was that, instead of more, I had 
less of his society. Very frequently, for instance, 
he would start up suddenly from the breakfast 
table, and something like the following colloquy 
would commence, 

“T don’t think there will be much rain to-day, 
Ellen.” 

“ I think it will rain very hard before night. 
The glass is very low.” 

“Oh, the glass, the glass, there is no depend- 
ing on that. The clouds are evidently breaking.” 

“Tt does not signify, I suppose. You are not 
thinking of going out this morning, are you 
Harry P” 

“Why, no; that is, I have not made up my 
mind. If it had been fine I should have asked 
you to take a drive over to see my mother.” 

“Oh, if it were ever so fine, I could not go 
to-day: I have a good deal to do at home.” 

* So you always say, Ellen, when I want you to 
go to Temple Cottage. 1 wish you would make 
an effort sometimes to oblige me. However, it 
would be out of the question your going to-day, 
because of the rain. I think I shall ride over, 
though.” 

“And get wet to your skin, Harry, as you did 
last week. I wish you would not be so inconceiv- 
ably careless.” 

“Pho! a little rain won’t hurt me. Besides, 
T can take my cloak. And, after all, I believe it 
won't rain to-day enough to signify.” 

“What is that pattering inst the window 
now, Harry?” This was asked triumphantly. 

“Only a few heat drops”—with an air of con- 
tempt. 

“Why, Harry, it was only the day before 
yesterday that you went to Temple Cottage.” 

“That does not signify. I shall go to-day, 
Ellen; so that is decided.” 

Then my husband would ring the bell, and 
order his horse to be saddled, and I should see 
no more of him till dinner time—perhaps not 
even then; for occasionally he stopped to dine with 
his mother, and did not return till Iste in the 
evening. 

If I complained of this, Harry had an answer 
ready. It was only right that he should pay some 
attention to his mother. 

Another result of Mrs. Temple’s departure from 
Temple Court was Harry’s more frequently in- 
viting dinner company. Now, I did not dislike 
company ; and one of the complaints I had against 
our country home was the absence of excitement 
from society. But my husband’s dinner com- 
panions were for the most part gentlemen of whom 
I had but a slight knowledge, and in whose con- 
versation I felt little interest. There was a young 
tlergyman, for instance, who differed in almost 
every respect, and very widely, from my old friend, 
Henry’s uncle. His talk was principally of politics; 
and politics I disliked. There was a bachelor 
neighbour of ours, half farmer and half squire— 
rough and good-natured, but not particularly 
bright and intellectual; and Acs conversation put 
me in mind of a verse in the Apocrypha: “ With 





what wisdom shall he be furnished that holdeth 
the plough, and that glorieth in the goad, that 
driveth the oxen therewith, and is occupied in 
their labours ; and his talk is about bullocks ?” 

Then there was a half-pay naval captain, who 
lived near Temple Court. He too was unmarried, 
and was glad of an invitation to our dinner table. 
I did not like him, for he was boisterous and rude; 
and I liked him still less when I knew that he 
had been disliked and feared for his arbitrary, 
tyrannical conduct as a commander. His con- 
versation, moreover, was made up of interminable 
histories of his own doings; and I soon tired of 
that. 

There was also an old fellow college man of 
Henry, who lived not many miles from us, but 
with whom my husband—since our marriage, at 
any rate—had not kept up much intimacy. He 
found his way to Temple Court much more fre- 
quently after Henry’s mother left it than before; 
and though he conducted himself with the pro- 
priety of a gentleman, and behaved to me with 
marked politeness, his reminiscences of college life 
were not of the most edifying character; and the 
evident laxity of his moral principles made him 
an undesirable companion (so I thought, at least) 
for Henry. 

There were other visitors also, with whom pre- 
viously I had had but a slight acquaintance, and 
with whom my husband began now more freely to 
assuciate, to the frequent interruption of our 
personal intercourse and domestic habits, 

Henry satisfied himself by saying that he needed 
more society now that his mother was gone; and 
perhaps he did not consider that while he was 
occupied with this kind of society, I was more than 
ever alone. 

And then I became jealous of the attention 
my husband paid to his guests, and accused him, in 
my own mind at any rate, of increased indifference 
towards me. 

I fancied, too—and here I was in some measure 
right—that the habits of these new friends ex- 
ercised an injurious influence over those of my 
husband. Habitually, Henry was abstemious at 
meals, and practically a water-drinker. But he 
was hospitable; and his friends were, to say the 
least of it, self-indulgent. They drank wine 
plentifully with their dinner, and they liked to sit 
over their wine after dinner. I believe that my 
husband was on his guard against their seductions ; 
but gradually the rules he had laid down for him- 
self became more and more relaxed. Once, when 
the captain and the Oxonian had dined with us, 
and, after sitting longer than usual over their 
wine, had departed without entering the drawing- 
room, I could but see that Henry’s cheek was 
more than usually flushed, and his eye unsteady. 
I was foolish enough to choose this time, of all 
others, to charge him with neglect and improper 
indulgence in the pleasures of the table. At first 
he forbore to reply to my harsh reproaches ; and, 
encouraged by his forbearance, I continued my 
strictures. At length he became irritated, and, 
for the first time since I had known him, lost 
command of his temper, and retorted my charges 
with bitterness : he then left me in tears. 

Thad never before seen my husband so moved, 
and I was alarmed for the consequences, From 
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that time, however, I could see that, though he 
continued to entertain his friends, he kept a stricter 
gard over himself. He apologised, moreover, for 
his outburst of violence; and if I had but been 
wise, and seized the opportunity thus afforded for 
a perfect clearing up of misunderstandings—for by 
this time, alas! petty disagreements were of fre- 
quent occurrence—what I have got to tell would 
probably not have to be written. But I received 
his advances with sullen dignity and offended 
pride, and asked for concessions which he refused 
to yield. And yet, had my heart been searched, 
he would have seen how tenderly and ardently I 
loved him. But the consciousness that I had not 
the same power of control over my husband which 
his mother had imperceptibly exercised, vexed and 
irritated me. 

Then, the departure of his mother did not add 
so much as I perhaps anticipated to my conse- 
quence as the sole mistress of Temple Court. I 
had no accession of this to expect from our ser- 
vants, who had learned by degrees to consider me 
as the female head of the establishment; but 
beyond the park palings of Temple Court, I knew 
that I was still looked upon, by some at least, as a 
“ foreigner,” if not an usurper, and Henry’s mother 
as the true and rightful Mrs. Temple. On her 
retirement, however, I had undertaken to fill her 
place as the superintendent of the school which she 
had established and sustained, and the reliever of 
the sick and necessitous. I had sometimes, in- 
deed, accompanied her in her periodical rounds 
through the village, and fancied, perhaps, that my 
Fair Holt experiences had in some measure pre- 
pared me for these feminine duties. I had been 
associated also with my husband in many of his 
benevolent schemes for the benefit of his poorer 
tenantry, and might have expected, what indeed 
I received, some return of gratitude. But I had 
been disappointed also. 

“* And so the dear old lady is gone at last,” said 
an aged widow, who had long been a pensioner 
on the bounty of my husband’s mother, and on 
whom I called not long afterwards. She seemed 
quite distressed. 

“The old lady” had left Temple Court, certainly, 
I said, but I was glad to have it in my power to 
say that it would make no difference to the, poor 
widow. She would have her weekly dole con- 
tinued, and she might come to the house, as 
usual, for her daily quart of milk and her weekly 
can of broth; and if there was anything else she 
wanted at any time, she had only to mention it to 
my servant Susan, and it should be attended to. 

I was very kind, she said, and the old lady 
was very kind, she was sure; and she had always 
said that, so long as Mrs. Temple lived, she should 
have a good friend. But it wasn’t to be expected 
that a stranger that didn’t know-her, as Mrs. 
Temple had done for so many years since they 
were both girls—leastwise, since she herself was a 
girl, and Mrs. Temple was a young lady—it 
wasn’t to be expected that a stranger should take 
so much notice of her; but I was very good to 
take the trouble to stand in Mrs. Temple’s stead. 
But, for all that, she should miss the dear old lady, 
who was always so good to everybody, high and 
low, and who had such a nice way of talking. 

“That is as much as to say,” thought I to my- 





self, “ that I have not a nice way of talking ;” and 
I went away mortified. 

It was the same story everywhere. It was 
plain, either that I had failed to gain the confi- 
dence of the poor dependants of Temple Court, or 
that I was regarded with suspicion as the cause 
of “the dear old lady’s” banishment. And what 
provoked me more was, that in every case I was evi- 
dently considered as only the almoner of “the 
right, real Mrs. Temple,” as one of the old folk 
was pleased to call my husband’s mother. 

I complained bitterly of this to my husband one 
evening after I had been into the village. 

“Well, Ellen,” he said, “I don’t know that 
there is much fault to be found with the poor 
people for showing gratitude.” 

“ Pretty sort of gratitude to show to me, at all 
events,” I said, pettishly. 

“ But only consider, Ellen,” he rejoined; “my 
mother has lived at Temple Court full forty years, 
and has all that time been very active and benevo- 
lent. Fora long time, you know, after my father’s 
death, and till after I came of age, she had the 
entire management of everything about the estate; 
and it is natural-that the people—the old folk 
especially—should have looked up to her as their 
friend and protector.” 

“I don’t know anything about that, Henry,” I 
said; “I ou!y know that the people about here are 
very disagreeable—quite different from the people 
at Fair Holt, and I shall never like them.” 

“© yes, you will, Ellen, if you live here long 
enough, and don’t set yourself against them. But 
the Sussex peasantry are very keen observers.” 

“That is as much as to say that they make 
observations on me,’’ I retorted, angrily. 

“TJ dare say they do, my dear,” said my hus- 
band. 


THE RAJAH’S DURBAR. 


His Highness, the most noble Behaudar Saib 
Kishna Row Chinntumby Loll, rajah of the pro- 
vince of Mulligatawnypotam, potentate of ever so 
many villages and districts with unpronounceable 
names, pensioner of the late East India Company, 
on the almost fabulous amount of a thousand pounds 
a week—his Highness holds his durbar, or drawing- 
room, to-day ; and, happening to possess a cocked 
hat and feathers, and a military sword, we are ad- 
mitted to the high honour of salaaming before the 
musnud of his dignity. 

The weather is too hot to admit of our walking 
to the rajah’s palace; indeed, none that have the 
entrée would so far demean themselves, for I 
doubt if the rajah’s choushes, or body-guard, 
would admit them to the presence of his Highness ; 
consequently, we hire a smart-looking coach and 
two horses, and proceed to the durbar. 

En route, as a natural result of this darbar day, 
we encounter or pass a prodigious number and 
variety of passengers, all bound upon the same 
errand as ourselves. Foremost amongst these, 
from his rank and position, is his Excellency the 
Resident, Sir “ Blowhard Blamehimall,” a very 
fierce-looking old gentleman, with purple cheeks and 
a flaming uniform ; who, moreover, is reputed to be 
a terrible martinet in military or political affairs, and 
a perfect nightmare to the rajah himself. In all 
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probability, the special object of his present attend- 
ance at the durbar is to demand the cession of a 
few score miles of territory for unliquidated debt. 
His Excellency rides in state—that is to say, he 
carries with him all the gorgeous paraphernalia 
of Eastern courts. Not counting the mounted 
troopers who precede and follow him, there are the 
aide-de-camps, secretaries, assistants, etc., etc., 
that swell the train—all men of martial appear- 
ance. 

The Hon. Captain Sabre, of the Guards, and 
the most noble the Viscount Drehaway of the 
Blues, are also guests at the Residency, and accom- 
pany Sir Blowhard on this auspicious occasion ; so 
does Ramasawing Ellichundi, and Mufti Behaudar 
Cassim Saib, the interpreter and scribe respec- 
tively to the Residency. So, also, uninvited and 
unwelcome, the scorching heat, and dust, and flies 
that are persecuting beyond endurance. Away 
they drive amidst the bows and salaams of Euro- 

eans and natives, amidst the flourishing of cocked 
ats, the clash of arms presented, and the silential 
respect of ryots of all castes. 
ext in rank, with peons and rissildars, with 
huge viceries and other Indian fans, preceded 
by a tom-tom and a horn, seated in a palan- 
quin, which six sturdy bearers can scarcely carry 
along, comes that respectable Indian citizen, the 
zemindar of the district. Judge and magistrate, 
peculator on a gigantic scale, a rigid Brahmin (as 
far as regards abhorrence of animal diet and ex- 
cess in vegetable ditto, strictly adhering’ to the 
plan of tying straws round the waist, until the 
pressure from within causes these to burst), the 
zemindar is a great man—a very great man in his 
own estimation, and in the eyes of those unhappy 
peasants whom he is officially authorised to squeeze 
until they yield the utmost farthing. Chellapah 
Sobray is an indolent-looking gentleman, fat and 
greasy, with heavy eyelids and a remarkably cun- 
ning leer about the corner of his eyes. He looks, 
what is really the case, as if he had swallowed too 
much rice and ghee for comfortable digestion, and, 
being unwell, is spitefully disposed. Moreover, 
the rajah expects some quiet substantial proof of 
alliance and friendship, and fifty poor families will 
bemoan this durbar day, to the cost of even some 
of the commonest necessaries of life. 

A humble-looking hackerry, drawn by a small 
Brahmin bull, with tinkling bells suspended from 
its neck, and driven by a very dark individual, 
comes next. Inside, with wafered forehead and 
many-coloured streaks, indicative of high caste, is 
seated a very corpulent, fair-complexioned Brah- 
min. His turban, which is extensive, is made of 
pure white muslin; the remainder of his garments 
are of the same costly material, equally snowy, and 
the whole are redolent of sandal-wood and musk. 
This is none other than Ramdoss Chung, the opu- 
lent native seraff, or banker. 


is private ledgers at home, he would there find 
that the seraff is the creditor, to the tune of some 
thousands, of most of the principal residents in the 
city, besides possessing coffers full of treasure, 
safely lodged in the Treasury. The interest he 
demands is most exorbitant; notwithstanding 
which, however, there are many in the city who 
gladly court his favour and his purse, On the 


other hand, the seraff is wary of where and how 
and to whom he lends; and if repayment is not 
forthcoming at the stated period, the delinquer:ts 
receive no mercy from this usurer. The better to 
secure this, the seraff regularly pays his devoirs at 
the rajah’s durbar, whither he never goes empty- 
handed. 

But here are four troopers, clad in rusty grey, 
the first two with one shoe and one boot apiece, 
the other two entirely bootless. Not only the 
garments, but the aspect of these outriders, seem 
to denote unmistakeable poverty. Neither does 
the carriage and four that follows indicate much 
of wealth; the horses, the postilions, and the 
vehicle look like mournful relics of past greatness 
—* the light of other days” faded and fast sink- 
ing into oblivion. Inside are four bearded Mo- 
hammedans, whose sallow garments, and equally 
sallow countenances, bear comparison ludicrously 
to so many tallow candles swathed in muslin. 
The only distinguishing mark by which we ma 
recognise the chief of this party is a large jewel, 
supposed to be a diamond, which is attached to 
the front of the turban. Do you know who this 
is? He is another highness, and another pen- 
sioner of the East India Company. His income, 
however, and the power of state he maintains, 
differ vastly from those enjoyed by the rajah. In 
the best of his days he was only a minor nabob of 
some small province, and when British sway 
crushed that power, he retired into private life to 
enjoy his ofium cum dignitate, uninterrupted and 
unannoyed by the affairs of state, at the expense 
of the vanquishers of his country. His attending 
the durbar is simply a matter of etiquette; it 
may serve perhaps to awaken some recollections 
of the gorgeous splendour of these drawing-rooms 
as held in the days of his ancestors; and, beyond 
the compliments of the day, the chances are that the 
nabob and the rajah will exchange barely a word. 
‘'wo more bootless troopers, and the nabob’s past 
grandeur has driven by and vanished. 

But who is this that follows, or rather, let me 
say, who are these that follow in palanquin and 
tonjon, preceded by full a score peons armed with 
silver sticks, and carried by a shouting lot of 
sturdy bearers? There is something unoriental 
in their appearance, which convinces us at first 
glafice that these are no eastern dignitaries. The 
clean neat attire of the peons and the palanquin- 





Though his equi- | 
page seem paltry, if any one could get a sight of | 
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bearers, the scrupulous correspondence between 
the simple white vests and red cloth crossbelts of 
| the former, the equally tidy girdles and blue 
turbans of the latter, are picturesque, but with 
, nothing in them tending to display. These are 
| respectively the collector and magistrate, and the 
| chief judge of the district. Both Englishmen 
| bred and born, and both men of undoubted 
| education, their simple unassuming costumes con- 
trast pleasantly with the frippery and tinsel work 
of the others; and the object of their attendance 
at the durbar is simply to confer a mark of respect 
on fallen dignity ; to conciliate the feelings of one 
who was once their foe, but now a vanquished 
state prisoner, permitted, like a child, to enjoy 
those playthings attached to rank and station. In 
reality, these last two visitors rule with almost 
absolute sway the district, and the rajah is as well 
' aware of this as the meanest ryot, 
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The tall-capped Parsee ship-builder closes up 
the procession: he has built one or two small 
coasting vessels for the rajah, and the object of his 
present visit is more with an eye to business than 
anything else. Report says that the rajah is in 
want of another ship or two, as he speculates a 
little upon his own private account, thereby adding 
to his resources. Homanjee Bomanjee, our Parsee 
friend, found the last transaction satisfactory, and 
he is anxious to secure another contract or two. 
He, too, has passed, and we follow in his wake. 

What a spectacle presents itself as we advance ! 
What a vast variety of equipages and costumes 
line the road! There are carriages and gigs, horse- 
men and hackerries, outriders and inriders, palan- 
quins and tonjons, elephants and camels; natives 
riding brahminy bulls; natives riding tattoos;* men 
in cocked hats, men in turbans; Parsees in their 
uncouth caps, common civilian hats, tail coats, 
flowing robes, top-boots, red slippers, no shoes at 
all. In short, every conceivable variety of cos- 
tume and caste, creed and profession, and a most 
— mixture of complexions is here assem- 

ed. 

And now we have reached the gates leading to 
the rajah’s palace. The compound or inclosure, in 
the centre of which it stands, is very extensive, 
and is amply filled with fruit trees, producing 
twenty varieties of delicious Indian fruits. The 
drive that leads up to the edifice is pleasantly 
shaded from the fierce heat by the umbrageous 
foliage of stately tamarinds and mangoes; here 
and there, under other shadowy trees, grow a mul- 
titude of sweet-scented flowers in the wildest con- 
fusion, whilst nearer the palace itself (which is a 
stately lofty building) are prettily-constructed 
aqueducts, on the cool waters of which whole 
flects of ducks and geese are lazily floating, whilst 
the borders are verdant and redolent with jessa- 
mine and Persian roses. At equal distances are 
circular marble basins, with jets d’eau in the 
centre flinging up the golden fragments high 
into the clear light of day. Far away on an 
open space are a few of the rajah’s elephants, 
browsing upon foliage which their keepers have 
fetched for them, but ready against any emer- 
gency that may require their services, by being 
ready harnessed with stately howdahs. The 
plaintive but by no means disagreeable song of 
the Pecottah men wafts by on the light summer 
breeze, as they balance themselves to and fro on 
the poles, from the end of which are suspended the 
leather buckets, that fall and rise into tanks, and 
irrigate the surrounding garden. 

We pass through the gates, and drive boldly up 
to the very palace. Not so the natives; from 
highest to lowest (the nabob only excluded), these 
are compelled to dismount from their vehicles be- 
fore entering, and walk up the avenue leading to 
the palace. As they draw near the rajah’s man- 
sion, they divest themselves of their slippers near 
the roots of some one or other of the many trees 
lining the avenue, and thus, naked-footed, proceed 
into the presence of royalty. 

Passing up a handsome stone staircase, with 
marble balustrades, we arrive upon a capacious 
verandah, paved also with black and white marble 





* Indian hack ponies, 





in a chequered pattern, Here are assembled a 
vast concourse of soldiers, chokedars, peons, native 
servants, and many of the native visitors who 
await their turn for being admitted to salaam 
humbly before the musnud of the rajah’s dignity. 
We are conducted through an extensive suite of 
elegant and cool apartments, furnished in a style 
rather peculiar to all Orientals. The rooms are all 
darkened to keep out the heat ; but even through 
this haze, which, after entering from the intense 
glare without, nearly blinds us, we perceive that 
the rajah’s favourite hobby seems to consist in 
clocks of fifty different sizes and shapes. 

Presently we are ushered into the presence of 
royalty. Seated at the further end of the hand- 
somest apartment in the palace is the rajah him- 
self. His throne is really gorgeous and pictur- 
esque, being an intermixture of purple velvet, gilt, 
ivory, and ebony. Over-head he has a small pun- 
kah, continually at work, whilst on either side of 
the musnud are a row of fanners, with elegant fans 
made out of peacock tail feathers. The rajah’s 
robes themselves are gorgeous with costly gems 
and jewels—possibly his greatest riches lie in these 
gems—and he smokes his costly hookah, bubbling 
through the most delicious rose-water. The 
whole air is impregnated with sickly Oriental 
essences ; a few brilliantly gilt cages, containing 
birds of brilliant plumage, are hung from the ceil- 
ing, and from a secreted organ proceeds the plain- 
tive notes of some Hindostan ditty. This is the 
rajah’s durbar-room; he receives us courteously. 
He pays the usual Oriental compliments. He asks 
a few trivial questions about local intelligence, 
and—our audience has ended. We retire, and, as 
far as concerns ourselves, the rajah’s durbar is 
concluded. 


THE MORMONS, AND LIFE AT THE 
SALT LAKE. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS, 
CHAPTER IL— MORMON HISTORY. 

Tne records of fanaticism present nothing more 
remarkable than the rise and progress of Mormon- 
ism, which, having its origin within the memory 
of men still young, has rapidly and widely spread, 
until it has reached the dimensions of a great his- 
torical fact, and cannot be ignored. We propose 
in these papers, first, to summarize in a brief nar- 
rative the principal events of Mormon history from 
its earliest date, and secondly, to pourtray, as far 
as materials are at hand for so doing, the actual 
conditions of Mormon society in the home of their 
choice, the city of the Salt Lake. 

The founder and prophet of the new faith, as all 
the world knows, was Joseph Smith, the son of a 
farmer residing near Manchester, in the state of 
New York. Born in 1805, he had in early life 
been the subject of religious impressions. Their 
effect seems, however, to have been of short du- 
ration, for, as a lad, Joe is admitted even by his 
followers to have been an idle, loafing sort of semi- 
vagabond, alternately fiddling at public houses, 
digging for buried treasure, or doing a smart 
stroke of business not in the most honourable way. 
As a child, he is reported to have seen celestial vi- 
sions, but to have lost that faculty through yielding 
to temptation. When approaching man’s estate, 
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however, he professed to repent, and to devote 
himself to secret prayer, and the gift returned to 
him again. Now it was that he began to know 
himself the favourite of heaven, and the medium of 
heavenly revelations to the world. It is given out 
that on the 21st of September, 1823, a vision had 
appeared to him of a “ glorious personage, whose 
countenance was as lightning,” and who declared 
himself to be an angel of God, commissioned to 
inform him that his sins were forgiven, and that 
the second coming of the Messiah was at hand. 
Of course the dazzling vision also informed Joe 
that he himself had been chosen by God for a great 
and special purpose, though what that might be 
did not yet appear, further than that he was to be 
the instrument of bringing certain sacred writings 
before the world. 

For these records, however, Joseph had to wait 
four years, though the celestial messenger often 
appeared to him in the interval. The sacred trea- 
sures were buried on the top of a hill, near the 
mail road leading to Manchester; and Joe knew 
of their locality, but was not permitted to touch 
them until the 27th of September, 1827, he being 
then twenty-two years of age. They are described 
as consisting of a series of flat plates, of a metal 
like gold, seven or eight inches square, and of the 
thickness of tin. By means of three rings at the 
back, they were bound together in a volume, and 
with them was found a curious instrument, which 
Joe called the urim and thummim, consisting of 
two pieces of crystal, by the use of which the 
writing, being in an unknown tongue, was to be 
translated. Joseph was too illiterate to write 
himself, and had to dictate the translation; and 
in process of time appeared the Book of Mormon, 
the Bible of the Latter Day Saints, and which 
with them is of equal or greater authority than 
the Hebrew Scriptures. What became of these 
plates afterwards, no man knows. Did they ever 
exist at all? All the testimony we have to that 
effect is the testimony of Joe himself, of his fa- 
mily and their intimates, and of two or three other 
witnesses, who afterwards apostatized from the 
faith whose miraculous revelation they pretended 
to have witnessed. 

The contents of the Book of Mormon are thus 
described by an apostle of the Mormon faith. 
“The Book of Mormon contains the history of the 
ancient inhabitants of America, who were a branch 
of the house of Israel, of the tribe of Joseph, of 
whom the Indians are still a remnant; but the 
principal nation of them having fallen in battle, in 
the fourth or fifth century, one of their prophets, 
whose name was Mormon, saw fit to make an 
abridgment of their history, their prophecies, and 
their doctrine, which he engraved on plates, and 
afterwards, being slain, the records fell into the 
hands of his son Moroni, who, being hunted by his 
enemies, was directed to deposit the record safely 
in the earth, with a promise from God that it 
should be preserved, and should be brought to 
light in the latter days by means of a Gentile na- 
tion, who should possess the land. The deposit 
was made about the year 420, on a hill, then 
called Cumora, now in Ontario County, where it 
was preserved in safety, until it was brought to 
light by no less than the ministry of angels, and 
translated by inspiration. And the great Jehovah 





bare record of the same to chosen witnesses, who 
declare it to the world.” 

But there is another account of the Book of 
Mormon, which perhaps the reader will be as likely 
to accept as the true one, and which we are here 
bound to present. About the year 1809, a Mr. 
Spaulding, a retired clergyman, wrote a religious 
novel, under the title of “ The Manuscript Found.” 
He had taken as a basis the notion, then preva- 
lent, that the North American Indians were de- 
scendants of the lost tribes of Israel, and two of 
his personages were Mormon and Moroni. While 
negotiating for the publication of his story, the 
author died, and the ms. remained in the hands of 
the printer. One Sidney Rigdon, a compositor, 
got hold of it, and, after the death of the printer, 
appears to have retained it. What share Rigdon 
had in concocting the pretended revelation is not 
known, but he soon became a conspicuous leader 
among the new sect. From the evidence of Mrs. 
Spaulding, and other members of the author’s fa- 
mily, it seems undeniable that the Book of Mor- 
mon is founded on the novel of the clergyman, 
and that the supposed revelations of doctrine are 
merely interpolations, of a nonsensical and quasi- 
religious character. 

What are the Mormon articles of faith, we can- 
not exactly say, nor perhaps could any of their 
apostles, since new ones are being continually 
added to the number. They do not appear to be 
all contained in the Book of Mormon, some having 
to be sought for in the “ Book of Doctrines and 
Covenants,” which contains a mass of subsequent 
revelations made by the prophet. They acknow- 
ledge, however, a material Deity, contending that 
the idea of a Being purely spiritual is absurd, and 
they endow him with all the passions and attri- 
butes of humanity. They believe in the existence 
among their members of the gifts of healing, of 
tongues, of prophecy, of revelation, ete., and also 
in the restoration of the lost tribes, and the per- 
sonal reign of Christ for a thousand years. They 
have two orders of priesthood, the Aaronic and 
the Melchisedek, and the church is governed by a 
presiding prophet and two colleagues, and its affairs 
administered by twelve apostles and a number of 
bishops, high priests, elders, deacons, and teachers. 

While Smith and his amanuensis Cowdery were 
busied in their translation, they were, by the pro- 
phet’s account, visited by a messenger from heaven, 
in a cloud of light, who, laying his hands upon 
them, ordained them to the priesthood of Aaron, 
and ordered them to baptize one another, which 
they did. The messenger was no other than John 
the Baptist, despatched on that service by Peter, 
James, and John, on the 15th of May, 1829. 

Joseph now began to announce his revelations 
and visions, and to declare his authority. In the 
beginning of 1830 he had but five followers, but 
these soon grew to thirty, which were organized 
as a church in Fayette, where the prophet then 
resided. But that opposition which was destined 
so to foster the rising fanaticism, now began to 
show itself. Mobs collected at the baptizings, 
hooted the prophet, and cast in his teeth his former 
reprobate life. Joe did not deny the charge ; on 
the contrary, he professed to bewail his past sins 
and to repent of them, by which he strengthened 
the faith of his followers and partly foiled his adver- 
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; saries. He was, however, obliged to leave Fay- | church, who, in the course of a few days, suc- 
ette, and to locate his church in Kirtland, in Ohio. | ceeded in quelling the animosity of the Gentiles, 
f Leaving his party here, Smith set out with Sid- | and in establishing the church on something like 
: ney Rigdon and some others to spread his mission, | a safe footing, 
y and to seek a site for the New Jerusalem. After} The Mormons and their prophet had by this 
7 several weeks of sore travel, they arrived at the | time acquired a pretty wide reputation; their 
a“ town of Independence, Jackson County, where the | numbers ineveased rapidly, but in proportion to 
: prophet preached with success, and had a reve- | theiy prosperity grew the hostility of the people 
lation, to the effect that there the future Zion | among whom they dwelt, Wherever there was a 
: should be built, and also another revelation, de- | Mormon community, there were always to be 
f creging that one of his disciples, who was rich, | found two factions at open enmity with each other, 
; should surrender “his monies to the church.” | and testifying thelr hostility by frequent and bitter 
7 Having selected the spot for the temple, and dedi- | outrages, ‘This state of things had lasted for 
" cated it, the explorers returned to Kirtland, where | three years, when Joe's bank stopped payment ; 
, the prophet now started a mill, a store, and a/| the whole district was flooded with his paper, and 
rs bank, intending to make money for the next five | assets there were none. ‘The prophet would have 
r; years, Meanwhile he wrought assiduously in the | been seized as a swindler, but a timely revelation 
t prosecution of his mission, to the manifest increase | sent him off to Missouri, and deprived his ecredi- 
, of the church, and to the increasing indignation | tora of the pleasuye of his company, Arrived at 
vd also of the Gentiles, who, on a night in March, | Missouri, Joe found the saints now a formidable 
“ 1832, burst into his peaceful dwelling, dragged | body, but distracted with schisms among them- 
” him from the arms of his wife into a meadow hard | selves, and again embroiled with their neighbours. 
fe by, and there brutally tarred and feathered him, | He had to denounce his most intimate confede- 
m serving his friend Sidney Rigdon the same. ‘The | rates, Rigdon among the number, who, however, 
“4 latter was for a time crazed by this inhuman treat- | was again yeceiyed into favour. He could and did 
e ment, but Joe took it meekly, passed the night in | quell the schism, but could not appease the Gen- 
picking off the feathers and cleansing his sacred | tiles ; and the consequence was, that in the fall of 
M person, and the next day preached and baptized | 1838 the saints, now 15,000 in number, had to 
y three new converts. uit the state of Missouri and take refuge in 
y In the following month, Joseph started again | IMinois, 
- for Independence, to visit the brethren there. He| Here they bought lands near the city of Com- 
=| found them thriving, with new converts joining | merce, and changed the name to that of Nauvoo 
it daily; having a printing-press of their own, a | (eity of beauty), Their industry soon created a 
7 weekly newspaper, and a monthly periodical de- | paradise around them ; in little more than a year 
at voted exclusively to their interests. While the | they built 2000 houses, besides schools and public 
‘d church at Kirtland numbered only 150, the settle- | buildings, and began the erection of a temple, 
r ment at Independence amounted to over 3000, and | aecording to a plan revealed to the prophet. He 
_ the prophet rejoiced exceedingly at their prospe- | himself was their mayor, and was thus the tempo- 
of rity. But he failed to see that misfortune was im- | ral as well as the spiritual head of their commu- 
7 pending, and left the place with the idea that all | nity, and was also general of the Nauvoo Legion. 
| was well, The truth was, that the pretensions of | The saints were now apparently at the height of 
wi the new seet had given deep offence to the inhabi- | their prosperity ; and it was about this time that 
y tants of Missouri and Independence, and their in- | their missionaries first began their propaganda in 
dignation soon grew be a restraint. They rose | Eugland, where, in the course of three or four 
ee in a mob, razed the printing-office to the ground, | years, they made upwards of ten thousand con- 
f and confiscated types and presses; they tarred | verts, numbers of whom emigrated to the Mormon 
. and feathered a Mormon bishop, and carried their | settlements, 
pi outrages to such a length, that the leaders were| The Mormons, partly from their numbers and 
~ compelled to a capitulation which bound them to | partly from their union, now began to exercise a 
a remove to some other locality. In this emergency | political influence, In 1844, they actually put the 
a they sent deputies to the prophet, who was obliged prophet in nomination for the presidency ; but 
" to decline coming to their assistance, but sent | their pride was doomed to a sudden and severe 
“4 them his blessing and a word of comfort. check. The persecution, which had taught them 
a , Instead of acting on the terms of the capitula- | fortitude, had not taught them forbearance. When 
: tion, the perseeuted church applied to the governor | mysterious reports began to circulate, criminating 
~~ e of Missouri for protection, and sued their persecu- | the elders, and offensive charges were made against 
7 tors at Jaw for yedress, The result was, that the | the prophet, and when a newspaper was set up by 
mob rose in arms, a regular battle ensued, and | the Geutiles, supporting and reiterating those 
a two of the Gentiles were slain. the militia were | charges, the faithful rushed in a mob and destroyed 
ved now galled in, and, acting vigorously against the | the printing-presses, for which evidence of their 
<4 Mormons, the latter were forced to fly, and ulti- | zeal the rophet received them with congratulations. 
a mately took refuge in Clay County, after enduring | The sufferers by the outrage, knowing they would 
“ the loss of their goods. Here they remained for | not get redress in one of the Nauvoo courts, pro- 
four years, during which time they re-established | cured a county writ and sought to enforce it. 
a their fortunes by their industry and perseverance, | This attempt was prevented by the people and 
pod but. managed, as before, to incur the hostility of troops in Nauvoo, and Smith, as commander of 
wus their. neighbours, In July, 1834, they received a| the Legion, declared the city under martial law. 
red | visit from the prophet, who brought with him | The opposing faction appealed to the governor of 
ot nearly a hundred followers, all officers of his | the state, who sent three companies of the state 
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militia to awe the faithful, and despatched an 
officer to arrest Smith and his brother Hiram. 
They fled into Iowa, whence, at the suggestion 
of their counsel, they repaired to Carthage, the 
seat of government, to stand their trial. It now 
began to be rumoured that there would be no case 
against them, and they would escape: this rumour 
sealed their fate; a band of lynch-law ruffians 
burst into the prison where they were confined, 
and fired on the prisoners. Hiram Smith fell 
dead; Joseph returned the fire with a revolver, 
and wounded one of the assailants; he then threw 
up the window and endeavoured to escape, but 
was shot down by the mob without, who, not con- 
tent with slaughtering him, set up his body for a 
target after he was dead. is 

The prophet being dead, the first thing to be 
done was to decide upon his successor. Sidney 
Rigdon asserted his claim, and did for a time 
exercise the functions of the deceased founder ; but 
the choice ultimately fell upon Brigham Young, 
aman of extraordinary determination, of adminis- 
trative talent, and of far greater mental resources 
than the departed Joseph. Brigham came to 
Nauvoo—summarily denounced the revelations of 
Rigdon as from the devil—cursed him and handed 
him over to the buffetings of Satan for a thousand 
years—and himself, with firm grasp, seized the 
helm of affairs. 

Brigham Young saw that it would not do to 
remain much longer at Nauvoo, where every man’s 
hand was against the saints. He allowed his 
people to finish the beautiful temple, upon which 
they had set their hearts, and then he commanded 
them to leave it. A new site for the new Jerusa- 
lem, where the saints might be at peace, had been 
found in the valley of Utah, near the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in the Far West. Thither he resolved to 
conduct his numerous flock, and there he would 
in due time nurse them into an independent 
nation. 

First despatching a pioneer party of 140 men 
in 1847, he himself superintended the general 
exodus in 1848, Starting in May, in separate 
bands, the melancholy pilgrims traversed the wide 
inhospitable desert for more than a thousand 
miles, and marked the route with their graves as 
they went along. For five months these weary 
trains of stern men and suffering helpless women 
and children journeyed through the wilderness, 
arriving at the fall of the year at their destined ha- 
bitation on the shores of the Salt Lake. No sooner 
had they arrived than they were set to work ; the 
same indomitable spirit which had launched them 
on that weary pilgrimage, now guiding, directing, 
cheering, and counselling, and pushing their 
labours to a prosperous issue. Soon the city was 
laid out, and a fort, enclosing forty acres, built for 
its protection. The plough was set to work, and 
the seed cast in the furrow; but, meanwhile, 
famine overtook them; they had to dig the bitter 
roots of the plain for food, and devour the hides 
of the slaughtered cattle to sustain life; then 
came the plague of the grasshoppers, and swept 
off the rising crops, leaving not a vestige of herb- 
age behind. All obstacles were, however, finally 
surmounted, and a home for the faithful was at 
length reared, where they might hope to rest 
unmolested. 





We must condense the remaining events of this 
strange history into a very small space. Under 
the management of Brigham Young, the city of 
Utah soon began to assume a substantial form: a 
sufficient number of dwellings were erected for the 
inhabitants; public buildings were commenced, 
and the foundations of the temple were dug. 
Meanwhile, immigrants came in from all parts of 
the world, and the city gradually grew in popula- 
tion and extent. In the autumn of 1849, President 
Fillmore signed a bill organizing the Utah terri- 
tory. In 1850, Brigham was appointed governor, 
and took the oath of office. In September of the 
same year, the judges, B. Day and Secretary 
Harris, arrived at Salt Lake, but left again almost 
immediately, owing to the opposition manifested 
by the people to United States’ Jaw and its admi- 
nistrators. What followed is well known. All 
attempts on the part of Congress to establish courts 
for the dispensing of justice according to the laws 
of the State have been defeated, one after another, 
by the contumacy of the saints, who are deter- 
mined to judge themselves ; and the judicial func- 
tionaries of the republic have been compelled by 
the treatment they met with to withdraw. The 
inevitable result of all this was the sending of an 
army to vindicate the authority of government. 
The Mormons blustered a good deal while the 
force was delayed on its march, and talked of 
exterminating their foes without leaving one to 
tell the tale; but Brigham Young was far too 
wise to risk the event of actual hostilities, and 
had the prudence to submit when resistance would 
have been ruin. The consequence will probably 
be a complete reform in the civic and social eco- 
nomy of the Salt Lake city—and it will not take 
place before it is wanted. The virtues of Mor- 
monism are of a kind which are of comparatively 
small weight in the moral scale, and they kick 
the beam when balanced against the foul and in- 
famous vices and crimes which are the natural 
fruits of the system. The worst of these are too 
vile to be more than adverted to in these columns ; 
but what is their complexion, and what their 
tendency, the reader will perhaps see in the next 
paper. Meanwhile, the intelligent reader of 
Scripture will see in the facts we have detailed 
only another illustration of the truth of its warn- 
ing, that false prophets should arise in the latter 
days, who would mcr many. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Dr. LivinestonE, whose “ Missionary Travels in 
South Africa” have recently been laid before the 
public, has returned to the scene of his labours. 
Who has not read his valuable work? ‘To the 
Christian, to the ethnologist, to the geographer, to 
the geologist, and also the zoologist, the narrative 
of this great exploror of regions hitherto unknown 
is excitingly interesting. ‘How unfortunate,” 
says the naturalist, “that his manuscripts, replete 
as they were with observations on the habits of 
animals, became lost!’’* We, as belonging to 
the order of naturalists, also say, ‘‘ How unfor- 





* See page 229, 423, 
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tunate!” For those pages must have contained 
a treasury of zoological facts, accumulated by a 
keen and accurate observer. But while we regret 
this loss, let us be thankful for what we have in 
the work before us. What have weP Glorious 
tableaux of the animal population of deserts and 
forests; clear and graphic pictures of the habits 
of brute, bird, reptile, fish, and insect; stir- 
ring anecdotes, and important remarks. How 
multitudinous is the assemblage of animals here 
presented to us! To comment upon each and all 
would carry us far beyond all reasonable limits. 
Our review must therefore be rapid, and we can 
loiter only where new and striking points forcibly 
arrest us. 

The lion is said—how truly we know not—to be 
the king of beasts; and, as Dr. Livingstone suf- 
fered too severely from the jaws of this ferocious 
feline, we shall give him due precedence. We 
believe with Dr. Livingstone (and we only express 
an opinion long since entertained), that much mag- 
niloquent fustian has been talked and written about 
this regal brute. Burchell denounces him as a 
coward. Not so, however. Few animals willingly 
attack man, and they quail before fire-arms, as 
would the bravest spear-fighters of Central Africa. 
But the lion is not a hero; and Richard Cour de 
Lion, when his prowess obtained for him this 
title, was not in reality complimented. 

Ferocious the lion undoubtedly is ; nevertheless, 
his ferocity is under the check of suspicion and 
caution, and he dreads a snare; neither will he 
engage in a contest, unless aided by others, with 
powerful animals, such as the buffalo and giraffe. 
He never ventures to attack the adult rhinoceros 
or elephant. At the same time, he abounds where 
the larger game, as antelopes, gnus, and zebras, 
are numerous. On these he preys till old age over- 
takes him, and then he contents himself with moles 
and mice, though not to the exclusion of the cattle 
of a village, and of its human occupants. It is 
only old lions, deficient in activity, that are ha- 
bitual men-eaters. 

Dr. Livingstone is, as far as we are aware, the 
first African traveller who has noted the peculiar 
results of the wounds made by the lion’s teeth; 
they are not clean incisions; the teeth not only 
lacerate, but crush the flesh, as does a rifie-bullet ; 
and, as in the case of a gunshot wound, extensive 
sloughing follows.. It would seem, moreover, that 
there is a sort of poison or virus about the teeth, 
the effects of which are manifest long after the 
wound has healed. Pains are felt in the part 
periodically afterwards; and a man whose shoulder 
had been lacerated suffered, as Dr. Livingstone 
attests, the effects at a definite period long after, 
inasmuch as the wound burst out afresh on the 
same month of the following year—a curious fact, 
but not exactly a proof of the poisonous nature of 
the teeth. Dr. Livingstone, when bitten, had a 
tartan jacket on, which, as he thinks, wiped the 
virus away from the teeth, as they were driven 
into the flesh, so that he escaped what others simi- 
larly wounded generally, if not always, experience 
—that is, periodical pains, or even a return of sup- 
puration and sloughing. 

It is to Captain Smee* that we owe our know- 





* See Trans, of Zool. Society. 
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ledge of the existence of a maneless lion in India, 
which differs, in the absence of a mane, from its 
Bengal or Persian relative. It is found in Guzerat, 
and along the banks of the Sombermuttee, In 
some localities this variety is very numerous, Dr. 
Livingstone has shown that a maneless lion also 
exists in Central Africa. Near Lake Ngami, two 
specimens were shot, The Indian maneless lion is 
somewhat shorter in the limbs than the ordinary 
maned variety, but it is very powerful and heavy. 
One that Captain Smee killed weighed 490 pounds. 
Dr. Livingstone does not give us any details re- 
specting the African maneless kind, which is per- 
haps rather scarce. 

The similarity of the lion’s roar to that of the 
ostrich is noticed by Dr. Livingstone, and the chief 
criterion of distinction seems to be, that the beast 
roars by night and the bird by day. Many are 
the anecdotes connected with the lion, with which 
our traveller favours us. All are more or less 
illustrative of its habits and manners; but we 
must here pass them by. 

Dr. Livingstone gives two pictures, in striking 
contrast with each other—one of the Great Kala- 
hari Desert ; another of the well-watered Marotzé 
Valley, and, still more to the north, of the vast 
flooded prairies beyond the Leeba. 

The trackless Kalahari, extending from the 
Orange River northward to Lake Ngami, contains, 
in its present condition, no running water, and but 
little water in wells. Yetit is covered with grasses, 
in tufts, with deeply-rooted creeping plants between. 
In this arid region, the number of tuber-rooted 
plants is very great. Tubers, or fleshy roots, are 
destined to act as reservoirs of moisture and vital 
energy in arid soils; and in such soils plants, not 
ordinarily tuberous, become so under certain cir- 
cumstances: thus the grass called Phleum pra- 
tense, when removed from a wet to a dry soil, be- 
comes tuberous, and vice versd; so does the 
aquatic grass Alopecurus genicalatus.* In South 
Africa, the deserts produce a predominance of 
tuberous or bulbous-reoted plants; and, as Dr. 
Livingstone observed, there are several examples of 
plants not naturally tuber-rooted becoming so in 
the Kalahari. Among these he notices a small, 
scarlet-coloured, edible-fruited cucumber-plant, and 
another called Leroshiia, the juicy, deeply-buried 
tuber of which is a blessing to the natives. There 
is another plant, tuberous in this desert, also of 
value, termed Mokuri. In Angola, a fine variety 
of the grape-bearing vine has its roots furnished 
with tuberous appendages. May not a considera- 
tion of these facts connected with vegetable phy- 
siology lead to some advantageous modification in 
the treatment of the common potato P 

On the borders of this desert is a river termed 
Kolobeng, in the Bechuana country, where the 
Bakwains reside, and where Dr. Livingstone for 
some time resided. This river is dried up ocea- 
sionally. The banks of this river teem with large 
game, and also with an edible frog,f of large size, 
which extends its range far into the desert, and is 
excellent as an article of diet, its meat resembling 
that of a chicken. In the dry season, these enor- 





* Sce Dr. Smith’s “ Botany,’’ p. 87, Ed. 1814, Other Euro- 
pean examples might be cited. ‘ 
t+ Pyxicephalus adspersus of Dr. A, Smith, 
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mous frogs lurk in holes, and cannot be detected ; 
when the rain falls, ont they start, occupy every 
pool, and croak loudly in full concert—a pleasant 
sound to the traveller ; for their music, when heard, 
indicates that rain, if not actually falling, is about 
to fall. The natives believe that these frogs, which, 
after a thunder shower, appear in myriads, are 
precipitated from the clouds. Similar ideas have 
prevailed in Europe. The holes in which these 
frogs reside during the season of drought are 
covered over by the web of a large spider, which 
gratis, but no doubt for its own advantage, fur- 
nishes the domicile of the deeply ensconced reptile 
with a transparent roof—at once a window and a 
screen. Here locusts are used as food. When 
fried, they taste like shrimps. Compare this with 
Captain Burton’s account of locusts as food in the 
Bedouin country.* In Tripoli, and in various 
other part of Africa, locusts are very acceptable. 

There is in the Bakwain country a species of 
scavenger beetle, allied to the sacred beetle of the 
ancient Egyptians; its habits are the same. It 
rolls up the dung of animals into balls of large 
size, buries them, deposits its eggs within them, 
covers them up, and leaves them as food for the 
larvee on their exit from the egg. 

In this district lions are numerous, and also 
hyenas. Alligators abound in the river, and this 


may be said of every river throughout Central | 


Africa. Swarms of ants, black and long-legged, 
are active during the drought, even when the heat 
is so great as to destroy beetles exposed to the 
sun’s rays. They work at their galleries by night, 
which, when opened, are always found to be humid, 
and they have the power of moistening the soil so 
as to agglutinate its particles together, though the 
ground be parched, and the mimosa close its leaves 


by day, as it does ordinarily by night. In Angola | 


there is an insect (a cercops, or cuckoo-spit, frog- 
hopper, or tree-hopper), the larve of which distils 
several pints of water every night. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND HIS SON: 
A MEMOIR OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 
CHAPTER XIV.—VALENTINE’S LETTER, CONTINUED. 
“From the period referred to in the previous 
chapter, I nourished a feeling of despair that drove 
me still more deeply into riot and folly. When I 
had meney, I gambled and drank, and thus often 
brought myself to want, when I might have had 
abundance ; but the very changes from superfluity 
to well nigh destitution suited my turn of mind, 
being an excuse to me for the wild liveliness of my 
temper at one moment, and my deep melancholy 
at another. Sometimes, after a night of festivity, 
I could not bear the sight of my companions, and 
would hide myself from them. Olufson often tried 
to comfort me, and to win me from the paths of 


vice and sin, but instead of listening, I avoided | 


him; and yet all the while I not only respected, 
but even loved him, being conscious that he cared 
for me more than any of my associates, who 
flattered me to my face, and probably laughed at 
me when I was absent. 

“My heavenly Father, who no doubt gave me 
such a friend, now found it good for me to be far- 





* Pilgrimage to Fl Medinah and Mecca, 





ther humiliated, to prove to me that the ways of 
ungodliness do not lead to prosperity. After 
marchings and countermarchings through the 
greater part of Germany, my regiment, under the- 
command of the Duke of Weimar, reached the 
little village of Wittenmeyer, in Breisgan. The 
imperial troops, under command of Count Gézt 
and the Duke of Savelli, were just opposite to us. 
The day before, we had attacked their advanced 
post at Friesenheim, taken a lieutenant and eight 
troopers prisoners, the rest having retreated to the 
main body. My regiment had been thanked by 
the duke for their conduct on the occasion. 

“Shortly afterwards we had to encounter the 
entire body, and they proved too strong for us. 
We retreated at first slowly and in good order ; 
but gradually, as the Imperialists pressed upon our 
rear, the regiments separated, and at last all tried 
to reach our reserves without any regard to order. 
In our flight we had to cross a wide stream with 
steep banks. It was swollen by the rains of a few 
days before. There was a stone bridge over the 
stream, with a tower at the foot of it, in which 
some of our French infantry had been posted to 
keep the bridge for us; but as soon as they saw 
the fugitives approach, they hurried over the bridge 
before us. It was a matter of consequence to keep 
| this bridge in our own hands, and it was evident 
that if we left the tower unoccupied, the enemy 
would take possession of it. The commander, after 
| upbraiding the French for leaving their post, said 
| that the tower must be held, and men posted in it 
who could be relied on not to let it fall into the 
enemy’s hand, except at the cost of their own lives. 

“ Olufson, though already wounded, and scarcely 
_ able to sit on his horse, being at hand, the major 
| called out: “Here, Olufson, my brave fellow, take 
| twenty men and keep the tower until we can all 
collect together again and join our reserve. Keep 
the tower, or all will be lost." 

“*T will obey to the best of my power,’ replied 
Olufscn. ‘Comrades, who joins me?’ continued 
| he, attempting to dismount, while I held his horse. 
| The movement proved too much for his ex- 
| hausted strength ; and the major, seeing him ready 
| to faint, cried, ‘ No, no, cornet, we cannot spare 
| you; you must come on with us. We must find 
| Some place for you to rest.’ 
| “ We heard the Imperialists shouting their war- 
‘ery as they pressed after us; and the colonel cried, 
| ‘Is there no officer to undertake this duty ?. Must 
| I stop to defend the bridge tower ?’ 
| “* With your permission, colonel,’ said Olufson, 
| £ I would recommend Valentine Gast for this duty. 
| He is my friend and comrade; and, although not 
an officer, take the word of a Swede for it, he is 
quite equal to the duty.’ 

“*Ha! is it you, dragoon? I have observed 
your bravery myself. Do you wish for promotion ? 
Keep the tower for half an hour, while my people 
gather into order again; and I pledge my honour 
you shall have an ensign’s commission to-morrow. 
Thirty dollars shall be the reward of each of the 
twenty privates who will join you, and obey as if I 
commanded them in person.’ 

“Twenty men were quickly found, and we at 
once dismounted and shut the gates of the bridge. 

Then we hastened up the narrow stair of the 
tower, threw off our helmets, and placing our 
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muskets in the loop-holes, stood on the watch. I 
could see Olufson waving his hand to me as he 
rode on with his regiment. I felt as if I had 
strength for anything, and I could have shouted 
for joy when I heard the bugles of the enemy as 
they approached, for I felt now was the opportunity 
to reach the summit of my wishes. I called out, 
‘ Now, comrades, honour and glory, or an honour- 
able death!’ and they repeated the ery. They 
could see there was nothing else before them, for 
there were no means of escape. 

In a moment the Imperialists were at the foot of 
the tower. ‘heir captain shouted, ‘ We offer you 
fair quarter if you will come down and open the 
gates tous. Do it quickly, or we put you all to 
the sword.’ 

‘We, on our side, cried in reply, ‘ Draw back, 
or you shall have what we offer—fire and 
sword ;’ and giving the word of command, ‘ Fire !’ 
from every loop-hole issued fire and smoke, and 
several of the foremost of the foes fell. In a mo- 
ment the rest had dismounted, and, seizing the 
axes fastened to their saddles, began to hack the 
gates. We were obliged to leave the tower and 
meet them; but, just as we came down the stair, 
the fastenings of the gate were cut through, and 
the gates fell in towards us. We seized each one 
a sword or musket, or whatever came to hand, and 
came to close fight with them; and desperate in- 
deed was the fight—hand, feet, teeth, were all 
engaged. Some, wrestling in the «struggle, fell 
together into the stream, many of whom did not 
rise to the surface until they were drawn out next 
day, closely locked together in the death struggle. 
While we fought thus, a storm came on, and the 
thunder rolled and the lightning flashed without 
our heeding them. The more frightful the scene 
became, the more wild the spirit of combat raged 
in me; nor did I seem to care that half my men 
were already killed. 

“ The man who stood next me at length fell, and 
I tried to raise him, but he said, ‘ Clerk, you may 
receive your commission in Paradise, but you will 
not get it on earth. Look, there are the fellows 
who give no quarter ;’ and he pointed to a troop of 
Croats who had approached behind us and crossed 
the stream unperceived by us in the confusion of 
the battle and the storm. They were quickly upon 
us, and as we could not turn round to oppose them, 
they made quick work of it, and I was soon the 
only one left of our party. My sword was already 
broken, and I had no charge for my musket, but I 
managed to turn round and regain the stair, where 
I found a halberd hanging on the wall, with which 
I defended myself, determined to sell my life as 
dearly as I could, and, like my comrades, die at 
my post. One of the enemy who had hurried after 
me, cried, ‘ Will you have quarter now, fellow ?’ 

“T thought I knew the voice, and turning to 
look, I saw the man we called Captain Paragouer. 

**T rejoice that I have lived for this,’ I cried ; 
‘you or I fall now; both shall not leave this spot 
alive;’ but just as I was going to attack him 
with the halberd, a man hit me on the side of the 
head with his musket, and I fell to the ground. 

“Paragoner and the others fell upon me, plunder- 
ed me of everything ; and when all except my shirt 
was stripped from me, they threw me over the 
wall into the stream. They probably thought I 





was already dead. The water, however, revived 
me; but I feared to leave the river while the 
Croats were there ; and seeing a willow tree bend- 
ing over the water, I caught hold of some of the 
branches, and thus held myself sufficiently above 
water to be able to breathe freely. I had hoped 
the enemy would pass on immediately; but, on 
the contrary, they stood long deliberating, and 
looking right and left over the plain. 

“ Ere long I perceived the cause of their hesita- 
tion, for I heard coming nearer and more distinct, 
the ery of, ‘God with us! God with us! Emanuel 
Emanuel !’—the war-cry of the Swedes and their 
allies. While one wing of our army had been re- 
treating, the other had been victorious, and was 
now approaching. The Imperialists perceiving 
this, drew off across the plain, leaving, however, 
some men in the tower, so that I could not venture 
out of the stream. At last, when the Swedes had 
left the whole field, the Croats in the tower pre- 
pared to leave too. In doing so, they perceived 
me, and dragged me from the water, intending to 
beat me to death. One said that there was no 
time for such slow work, and took out a dagger, 
when another exclaimed : ‘Stop! this is an officer. 
I saw him in command in the tower. We shall 
get ransom for him; he is worth keeping.’ So 
a tied me on a horse, and carried me off with 
them. 

“ We travelled the whole night through. After 
the storm, the weather became very chilly; and 
having passed such a long time in the water, and 
being without covering, except my shirt, I suffered 
extremely from cold, shivering till my teeth knocked 
together. This was succeeded by fever heats, so 
that my boiling blood felt as if it would burst my 
veins. 

“ The Croat who had saved my life, at last felt 
some pity for me, and went back to the men who 
had plundered me, to say that I was still alive, 
and to ask for some of my clothing. He soon 
returned to me and gave me a musket ball rolled 
in a bit of paper, with a message from the man 
who had taken my clothes, to say that it was all 
he would restore, and he hoped that I would send 
it through my skull. This was the ball which 
Olufson had found in my cuirass after the battle 
of Nordlingen, and which I had preserved as a 
memorial. 

“Thus I was dragged on to Breisach, where 
the other prisoners were. Oh, my loved parents! 
I cannot describe my sufferings. I often thought 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and believed that 
all the horrors foretold of it in the Gospels were to 
be found at Breisach. Ah! and the Saviour’s 
words might surely be applied to me, if not to the 
other prisoners : ‘ If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace.’ But they were indeed hidden 
from my eyes, until at last I could no longer con- 
ceal from myself that his judgments were coming 
upon me. 

“ When we arrived, provisions were already be- 
coming scarce in the garrison, for the means of 
getting them were intercepted by the Swedes. 
We were about fifty prisoners in all, when we 
were brought to the block-house. I, with twelve 
others, was secured in a damp cellar with hardly 


| any light. I scarcely know how I survived. We 
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had some straw to lie on, but so little food was 
given us that we suffered much from hunger. 
During the first six days, I let who pleased have 
my share, for I was too ill to eat. I thought I 
was dying; but I gradually recovered a little 
strength, only to suffer the more from the pangs 
of hunger. The town was besieged by Duke 
Bernhard, and the garrison were reduced to great 
straits. When we asked for any food, the jailer 
said that we had as good, if not better, than the 
Imperial soldiers, who were eating dogs and cats, 
and whatever they could find. 

In December, we were left so long without even 
a visit from the jailer, that some, enraged by their 
sufferings, began howling, and tried to force open 
the door by throwing themselves against it. At 
last the jailer appeared. He said he had been 
several days ill, and that he had no food to give us ; 
provisions had failed, men were dying of hunger 
in the streets, and many were calling on the com- 
mandant to yield, which he refused to do, but 
some were declaring that they would themselves 
do it inspite of him. At first these tidings caused 
tears and sobs amongst us; then some quite lost 
their reason, and it seemed as if all would do so. 
Several died, and their bodies remained in the 


scarcely credit the awful state we were in, were I 
to describe it. From day to day, however, I held 
on, thinking each would be my last; but the 
mercy of God spared me, and gave me time for 
repentance.” 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS ON THE MIND. 


BY THE AUTIIOR OF 


*€ LESSONS ON REASONING,” AND ON “ MORATS.” 


LESSON XXVI. 
Sect. 1.—Fatsk GENEROSITY. 


AGAIN, generous forgiveness of injuries is a point of 
Christian duty, respecting which some people fall into 
confusion of thought. ‘They confound together per- 
sonal resentment and disapprobation of what is morally 
wrong. One who has cheated you, or slandered, or 
persecuted you or your friend, is neither more nor less 
a cheat, a slanderer, or a persecutor than if he had 
done the same to a stranger. And in that light he 
ought to be viewed. Such a person is one on whom 
you should not wish to inflict any suffering beyond 
what may be necessary to reform him, and to deter 
other wrong-doers ; and you should scek to benefit him 
in the highest degree, by bringing him to a sense of his 
sin. But you ought not to chuse such a man as an 
associate, or to trust him, and in all respects treat him 
as if he had done nothing wrong. You should there- 
fore take care, on the one hand, that the personal in- 
jury you may have suffered does not lead you to think 
worse of a man than he deserves, or to treat him worse ; 
and on the other hand, you should not allow a false 
generosity to destroy in your mind the distinctions of 
right and wrong. Nor, again, should the desire of 
gaining credit for great magnanimity lead you to pre- 
tend to think favourably of wrong conduct, merely be- 
cause it is you that have suffered from it. None but 
thoughtless or misjudging people will applaud you for 
this. ‘The duty of Christian forgiveness docs not re- 
quire you, nor are you allowed, to look on injustice, or 
any other fault, with indifference, as if it were nothing 


going beyond them. 





wrong at all, merely because it is you that have been 
wronged, 


Secr. 2.—TENDERNESS TOWARDS SINNERS AND 
TOWARDS SINS. 


And, universally, you should take care not to con- 
found together tenderness and kindness towards the 
persons who are in error or in fault, and indifference 
about the faults themselves. A charitable disposition 
is chiefly shown in making due allowance for those 
whom we do think in the wrong; not in persuading 
ourselves that they are right, or that it is of little con- 
sequence whether a man thinks and acts rightly or 
wrongly. Faults and errors you should be careful 
neither to overrate nor to underrate ; and the person 
who may have fallen into them, you should be careful 
not to judge too harshly, yet without destroying in 
your own mind the distinction of true and false, or of 
good and evil. 


Secr. 3.—INJUSTICE TOWARDS A FRIEND. 


The same kind of false generosity leads some persons 
to do injustice to a friend through an excessive dread 
of being unduly biassed in his favour, They decide 
against him when he is, perhaps, in the right, from a 
fear of being too partial to him; and show too Hétle 


ir bot | deference for the judgment of one they think highly 
cellar amongst the still living. But you could 


of, for fear of showing too much; in short, in their 
over-anxiety to straighten the beam, they bend it too 
far the contrary way. 

Now, it may be said that such faults as we have 
been now describing, are much less common than those 
on the opposite side. And this is true; but then they 
are faults of a much better kind of people—of those 
who are seeking to know and do what is right. And 
to give such persons warning of the mistakes they 
are liable to, is more likely to be profitable than to 
admonish those who care and think little or nothing 
about Duty. Gross partiality to friends, and injustice 
towards opponents, and bitter resentment of injuries, 
and carelessness about all religion, and hard-hearted 
indifference about the happiness or suflerings of one’s 
neighbours—all these are indeed but too common, but 
they are not at all likely to be mistaken for virtues. 
It is when some error comes in the disguise of a Duty 
that a warning against it is the most needed, and the 
most likely to be useful. 


Sect. 4.—SELF-ESTEEM. 


What is sometimes called Self-esteem, or Self-confi- 
dence, and of which the faulty excess is called Pride, 
Arrogance, or Self-conceit, is not anything evil in it- 
self, though it is very apt tolead to evil. It is hardly 
necessary to say that we ought not to think too highly 
of our own claims, or our own virtue, or our own 
achievements, nor to treat others with haughty con- 
tempt; and the like. For, however apt many men 
may be to commit such faults, no one can fallinto them 
from not knowing that it is wrong, and that modesty 
and Christian humility is a virtue. But no one is to 
be blamed for claiming just as much respect as is his 
proper due; or for thinking himself fit, when he really 
is so, for some great enterprise, or high office. Any 
one, indeed, who possesses proper modesty, will rather 
keep within his just claims than run the least risk of 
And there are occasions in which 
a wise and good man will think it right to forego some- 
thing of what is fairly his due, and to “ sit down in 
the lowest room.” But, generally speaking, no one 
can be fairly censured who claims nothing beyond his 
just right. And he is rather to be commended for dis- 
daining to be very forward in asking favours, and in 
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laying himself under obligations,* and for maintaining 
and asserting his independence. 

It is worth remarking, too, that those are rather the 
most apt to be touchy, and ready to suspect others of 
slighting or affronting them, who are rather deficient 
in the feeling of self-esteem; being most disposed to 
feel suspicions and sore on the point whereon they are 
most doubtful of themselves. A man who feels sure 
that he is not a contemptible character, is the less 
likely to think that others treat him as contemptible. 
But if any one feels himself capable of acting a noble 
and generous part, and, therefore, called on so to act, 
and if he feels that it would be a degradation to his 
character to do anything cowardly, base, and shabby, 
this feeling is not only allowable, but is even a great 
help towards virtuous conduct. 

Of course, without a perception of the distinction 
between Right and Wrong, we could not even form a 
notion of such a thing as virtuous conduct. But when 
that moral perception does exist, there is, and ought to 
be, a feeling that virtue elevates, and vice lowers the 
character. And this feeling, though it cannot be the 
sole foundation of virtue, and ought not to be the 
principal motive to good conduct, yet is, as has been 
said, a great help towards the improvement of the 
moral character. 

Sror. 5.—Humiuiry. 

It was pointed out in the “ Lessons on Morals,” 
(Less. 18, sect. 4), that a person may be very deficient 
in real Christian Humility, even while talking much— 
and with perfect sincerity—of the weakness, and sin- 
fulness, and ignorance of the Human Race generally. 
For he may be proud of his own supposed personal su- 
periority, as an individual, and may treat his equals or 
superiors with arrogant disdain ; and while confessing 
in general terms that he is a “ miserable sinner,” may, in 
every particular instance, stoutly justify himself, and 
never be brought to own an error. On the other hand 
(as was there pointed out), it is a mistake to think that 
any one who does happen to be superior to the gene- 
rality, intellectually or morally, is bound, as a point of 
modesty, to be ignorant of this, or to pretend to be so, 
and to think or profess to think himself inferior to 
what he really is. For, on the one hand, it cannot be 
a part of Duty to be under any kind of Mistake ; and, 
on the other hand, there cannot be any virtue in feign- 
ing or affectation of any kind. 

Properly speaking, self-conceit and modesty have re- 
ference to a man’s estimate of himself as compared 
with the reality. A conceited man over-rates himself, 
and a modest man does not. But many people do not 
at all take this into account. They are apt to reckon 
a man conceited who has a high opinion (whether 
rightly or wrongly) of his own powers; and him 
modest who forms a Jow one. And yet it may so hap- 
pen that this latter may be in reality over-rating him- 
self in thinking himself not below the average, or only 
a little below; and the other may possibly be even un- 
der-rating himself in thinking himself only a little 
above it. 

If you could imagine a mouse conceiving itself just 
equal to such a small animal as a rabbit, and an ele- 
phant believing itself only equal to such a large animal 
as an ox, they would be making opposite mistakes. 

Your general practical rule should be, to expect more 
of yourself than of others. You should consider that 
what would be a great fault in you, may be much less 
inexcusable in some others who have not had the same 
advantages. You should be ready to make allowances 
for want of clearness of understanding, or for defective 





* The word “ obligation,” according to its etymology, sig- 
nifled bondage, 


* 








education, or for a want of the highest and best ex- 
amples. Those may be really trying to do their duty 
according to the best lights they have, whose moral 
views are, on some points, as yet, but dim and imper- 
fect, and whose conduct on the whole falls far short of 
what may fairly be expected—and will be expected— 
of one whose moral judgment is more enlightened, and 
his standard of duty more elevated. 


THE WAY TO FIND OUT PRIDE, 


“ Pride, ugly pride, sometimes is seen 
By haughty looks and lofty mien : 
But oftener it is found that pride 
Loves deep within the heart to hide ; 
And while the looks are mild and fair, 
It sits and does its mischief there. 


Now, if you really wish to find 

If pride be lurking in your mind, 
Inquire if you can bear a slight, 

Or patiently give up your right. 

Can you submissively consent 

To take reproof and punishment, 

And feel no angry temper start 

In any corner of your heart ? 

Can you at once confess a crime, 

Aud promise for another time ? 

Or say you’ve been in a mistake ; 

Nor try some poor excuse to make, 

But freely own that it was wrong 

'To argue for your side so long ? 

Flat contradiction can you bear, 

When you are right and know you are ? 
Nor flatly contradict again, 

But wait, or modestly explain, 

And tell your reasons one by one; 

Nor think of triumph when you've done ? 
Can you in business or in play, 

Give up your wishes or your way ? 

Or do a thing against your will, 

For somebody that’s younger still ? 

And never try to overbear, 

Nor say a word that is not fair ? 

Does laughing at you in a joke, 

No anger or revenge provoke ; 

But can you laugh yourself, and be 

As merry as the company ? 

Or when you find that you could do 
The harm to them they did to you, 

Can you keep down the wicked thought, 
And do exactly as you ought P 

Put all these questions to your heart, 
And make it act an honest part ; 

And when they’ve each been fairly tried, 
I think you'll own that you have pride: 
Some one will suit you, as you go, 

And force your heart to tell you so; 
But if they all should be denied, 

Then you're too proud to own your pride,” 


THE WAY TO CURE PRIDE. 


** Now I suppose that, having tried 
And found the secret of your pride, 
You wish to drive it from your heart, 
And learn to act an humbler part. 
Well, are you sorry and sincere ? 

T’ll try to help you, then, my dear. 
And first, the best and surest way 
Is to kneel down at once and pray. 
he lowly Saviour will attend, 

And strengthen you and stand your friend. 
Tell him the mischief that you find 
For ever working in your mind ; 
And beg his pardon for the past, 
And strength to overcome at last. 
But then you must not go your way, 
And think it quite enough to pray: 
That is but doing half your task ; 
For you must watch as well as ask. 
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You pray for strength, and that is right, 
But then it must be strength to fight ; 
For where’s the use of being strong, 
Unless you conquer what is wrong ? 
Then look within: ask every thought, 
If it be humble as it ought: 

Put out the smallest spark of pride 
The very moment ’tis descried ; 

And do not stay to think it o’er, 

For while you wait it blazes more. 

If it should take you by surprise, 

And beg you just to let it rise, 

And promise not to keep you long, 

Say ‘ No! the smallest pride is wrong,’ 
And when there’s something so amiss, 
That pride says, ‘ Take offetrce at this ;’ 
Then if you feel at all inclined 

To brood upon it in your mind, 

And think revengeful thoughts within, 
And wish it were not wrong to sin, 

O stop at once!—for if you dare 

To wish for sin—that sin is there! 
Twill then be best to go and pray 
That God would take your pride away ; 
Or, if just then you cannot go, 

Pray in your thoughts, and God will kuow ; 
And beg his mercy to impart 

That best of gifts—an humble heart. 
Remember, too, that you must pray 
And watch and labour every day ; 

Nor think it wearisome or hard 

'To be for ever on your guard. 

No; every morning must begin 

With resolutions not to sin ; 

And every evening recollect 

How much you've failed in this respect. 
Ask, whether such a guilty heart 
Should act a proud or humble part ; 
Or, as the Saviour was so mild, 
Inquire if pride becomes a child ; 

And when all other means are tried, 
Be humble that you’ve so much pride.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT IN STRIVING AGAINST 
PRIDE. 


“ But if the Christian still remains 
Imperfect after all his pains, 
Why labour still to conquer pride 
Since victory is still denied ? 
Since what he needs can ne’er take place, 
Why should he strive to grow in grace P 
Not so, my child! be sure you may 
Obtain the good for which you pray, 
But still you must not feel secure 
Of having made a perfect cure. 
The Christian, till his course is ended, 
Must never say, ‘ I’ve apprehended.’ 
Although you strive to do God’s will, 
You must be self-distrustful still ; 
In knowledge you must strive to grow, 
Yet never boldly say, ‘I know ?’ 
Nor ever think you’ve conquered pride, 
And lay your watchful care aside. 
If you are good, this can be known 
To the all-seeing God alone. 
You still must watch with constant fear, 
From all transgression to keep clear. 
Still trusting while you strive to mend 
That God your efforts will befriend. 
And may you find, in his great day, 
That all your sins are wiped away !” 


A MODEL FOR MEN OF BUSINESS, 
DantEt must have been diligent in his attention to 
the imperial revenue. ‘The one hundred and twenty 
princes were appointed to receive the tribute which 
their provinces supplied. Of that tribute they were 
to give exact accounts to the three presidents. By 
the three presidents these accounts were finally to be 
rendered to Daniel, who was, at the peril of his life, to 


see that the king sustained no damage. This avoid- 


| ance of damage must have been somewhat serious 


| work. 








What correspondence was requisite! what in- 
quiries, what returns, what calculations, what checks, 
what forecasting, and what wide-reaching control, be- 
fore he could appear before the king, and certify that 
the greater and smaller tribute had been all supplied ! 
Gentlemen, some of you know what it is to labour at 
the ledger, and to be harassed oftentimes by the per- 
plexities of an ordinary, but honourable trade. How 
nearly do you get agitated, bewildered, overdone! 
Such voluminous correspondence! Such uncertain 
markets! Such distracting competition! Such sel- 
fish or self-willed subordinates ! Such incessant claims 
on your energy! Such unmerciful occupation of your 
precious time! Take all this, Let the description of 
a diligent man of business be your own, and not mine! 
And will you describe a condition of solicitude and ac- 
tivity which at all surpasses, even if it equal, that of 
Daniel? Was not the management of the finances of 
the empire of Babylon enough to tax any man’s indus- 
try to the last degree? You assent. Remember, then, 
that Daniel managed them all, and managed them 
without fault.—“ Daniel, a Model for Young Men;” 
a Lecture, by the Rev. W. Brock, delivered before the 
‘oung Men’s Christian Association, 


LIVING TO GOD IN THE WORLD. 
Livine to God requires a fit measuring of thy own 
ability for affairs, and, as far as thou canst choose, fit- 
ting thy head to thy shoulders, not mischarging thy- 
self with it. An excessive burden of businesses, either 
by the greatness or the multitude of them, will not fail 
to entangle thee and oppress thy mind, and will hold it 
so down that thou shalt not find it possible to walk 
upright and look upwards, with that freedom and fre- 
quency that becomes heirs of heaven. The measure of 
thy affairs being adapted, look to thy affection in them, 
that it be regulated too. Thy heart may be engaged 
in thy little business as much, if thou watch it not, as 
in many and great affairs. A man may drown in a 
little brook cv pool as well as in a great river, if he be 
down and plunge himself into it, and put bis head un- 
der water. Some care thou must have, that thou may- 
est not care. Those things that are thorns indeed, 
thou must make a hedge of them, to keep out those 
temptations that accompany sloth, and extreme want, 
that waits on it; but let them be the hedge—suffer 
them not to grow within the garden. If riches in- 
crease, set not thy heart on them, nor set them in thy 
heart. That place is due to another, is made to be 
the garden of thy beloved Lord, made for the best 
plants and flowers; and there they ought to grow, 
the love of God, and faith, and meekness, and the other 
fragrant graces of the Spirit. And know that this is 
no common nor easy matter, to keep the heart disen- 
gaged in the midst of affairs, that still it be reserved 
for Him whose right it is — Leighton on 1st Peter. 


Voracity or Arrican Ants.—The house which was 
assigned to me inside the town was spacious, but rather 
old, and so full of ants that I was obliged to take the 
greatest care to protect not only my luggage but my per- 
son from these voracious insects, ‘They not only destroyed 
every thing that was suspended on pegs from the walls, 
but while sitting one day for an hour or so on a clay bank 
in my room, I found, when I got up, a large hole in my 
tobe,—these clever and industrious miners having made 
their way through the clay walls to the spot where I was 
sitting, successfully constructed their covered walks, and 
voraciously attacked my shirt, all in an hour’s time.—Dr. 
Barth's “ Journal of Travels and Discoveries in Novth 
and Central Africa,” Vol, iv. 
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Tus Greaves or THB Porrs.—Chaucer was buried in 
the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, without the building, 
but removed to the south aisle in 1555; Spencer lies near 
him. Beaumont, Drayton, Cowley, Denham, Dryden, 
Rowe, Addison, Prior, Congreve, Gay, Johnson, Sheridan, 
and Campbell, all lie within Westminster Abbey. Shak- 
speare, as every one knows, was buried in the chancel of the 
church at Stratford, where there is a monument to his 
memory. Chapman and Shirley are buried in St. Giles’s- 
in-the-fields; Marlowe, in the churchyard of St. Paul’s, 
Deptford; Fletcher and Massinger, in the churchyard of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark; Dr. Donne, in Old St. Paul’s; 
Edmund Waller, in Beaconsfield churchyard; Milton, in 
the churchyard of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate; Butler, in the 
churchyard of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden ; Ottway, no one 
knows where; Garth, in the church at Harrow ; Pope, in 
the church at Twickenham ; Swift, in St. Patrick’s, Dublin ; 
Savage, in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, Bristol ; Parnell, 
at Chester, where he died on his way to Dublin; Dr. 
Young at Welwyn, in Hertfordshire, of which place he was 
the rector; Thomson in the churchyard at Richmond, in 
Surrey; Collins in St. Andrew’s Church at Chichester ; 
Gray in the churchyard of Stoke Pogis, where he conceived 
his Elegy; Goldsmith in the churchyard of the Temple 
church; Falconer, at sea, with “all ocean for his grave ;” 
Churchill in the churchyard of St. Martin’s, Dover ; Cow- 
per in the church at Dereham; Chatterton in a church- 
yard belonging to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn; 
Burns in St. Michael’s churchyard, Dumfries; Byron in 
the church at Hucknall, near Newstead ; Crabbe at Trow- 
bridge ; Coleridge in the church at Highgate; Sir Walter 
Scott in Dryburgh Abbey ; Southey in Crossthwaite Church, 
near Keswick ; Shelley “ beneath one of the antique weed- 
grown towers surrounding ancient Rome,” and Keats 
beside him, “under the pyramid which is the tomb of 
Cestius,”— Barker’s “ Three Days of Wensleydale.” 


Bereran Rattways.—The Belgian railways have the 
character of being well served, and so they are; the guards 
have a semi-military uniform, and the carriages are started 
by the blast of a musical trumpet; in a long train there 
are two trumpet calls—one which says, “ All right at my 
end,” and another, “ All right at mine; so off we go.” 
Sometimes the engine starts off with a clumsy attempt at 
a laughing chorus, but generally breaks into a wrong note, 
and is too glad to smother its blunder in the “ puff puff” of 
its steam and the whirr of its wheels. Then there is 
another peculiarity of the Belgian and German trains; 
namely, that, by means of a strong bar fixed to the side of 
the carriages, the guard is enabled to make his way along 
the wooden step from one end to the other of the train; 
he does this repeatedly, collecting tickets where they are 
due, and ascertaining the destination of cach of his pas- 
sengers; so that, after a few visits, he knows them all by 
heart, and gives them the instructions they may chance to 
require, “ You get down at the next station,” he says to 
one; “ you change carriages when we stop,” he says to 
another; and then if there be any questions to be asked, 
the traveller obtains every information, most civilly 
bestowed, from the guard of the train. The guard com- 
mences his visits the moment the train is in motion, which 
enables him to sce that all is right. “ I want to takea 
leaf out of your book, Sir,” said he to me, shortly after 
we had started from Mouscron ; and a leaf I handed him, 
and expressed a hope that he may profit by it.—A Three 
Weeks’ Scamper through the Spas of Germany and 
Belgium. 


Lrprarizs In AmeEnica.—There are in the United 
States fifty libraries containing upwards of 15,000 volumes, 
thirteen containing over 30,000, and siz over 60,000 vo- 
lumes. Massachusetts has eight libraries of the fifty, or 
one-sixth ; New England sixteen, or one-third ; New York 
eleven, or more than one fourth. ‘The Harvard College 
Library has 112,000 volumes; the Astor Library 80,000 ; 
Boston Athenawum, 70,000; Library Company, Philadel- 
phia, 65,000; Congress Library, 65,000; Yale College, 
63,000; New York State Library, 60,000; New York 
City, 47,900; New York Society Library, 40,000; Smith- 





sonian Institution, 40,000; Brown University, 37,000; 
Boston Public Library, 34,896; Dartmouth College, 
32,438; Bowdoin College, 29,920; Andover Seminary, 
26,669; American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 26,000; 
Georgetown College, D. C., 26,000. ‘he number of vo- 
lumes in these fifty libraries is nearly 4,000,000. Massa- 
chusetts has 635,111; New York, 617,484. 

Rattway Capitan anp Drvipenps.—The total 
amount of share capital in English railways paid up on 
the 31st of December, 1857, was £187,973,117, of which 
£141,160,344 was ordinary,and £46,812,773 preferential 
share capital. ‘The rate of dividend for that year was 3°82 
on ordinary, and 4°95 on preferential shares. £5,412,945 
was applied to the payment of dividends on the former 
capital, and £2,317,651 for the payment of dividends on 
preference share capital. ‘The total amount of rates, taxes, 
and passenger duty was £742,607. In Scotland the divi- 
dends averaged 3°53 and 4°36 per cent., and in Ireland 3°40 
and 3°17 per cent. The total share capital of canals in 
England was £13,053,696, and the dividends were respec- 
tively 3°72 and 3°28 on original and preferential shares. 
The total capital of railways in the whole of the United 
Kingdom at the end of 1857 was £225,805,058, and that 
of canals £13,775,942. 

Doration or Larva Lirt.—In the “ Linnean Trans: 
actions” there is an interesting account, by Mr. Marsham, 
of the coming forth of the perfect form of Buprestis splen- 
dens, an exotic insect, which is a wood borer in its larva 
stage, and which he infers, from the following circum- 
stance, must have passed full twenty years in the larva 
state. In the year 1810 the perfect insect emerged from 
the wood of a desk, made of foreign wood, for a public 
office, in 1788-9, from which the long period of its larva 
existence seems pretty clearly shown. It would seem that 
meat-eating larva undergo their change most quickly, 
and that those feeding underground or in wood are the 
most tardy in their transformations, while those which are 
leaf-feeders, such as those of butterflies, etc., hold a medium 
place. Bees remain about twenty days in the larva stage. 
The cossus and the May bug are said to pass three years 
in the larva state, and the beetle—Orycles nasicoirmis— 
four years. ‘The larva of the stag beetle does not change 
for six years; while some of the wood-eating larva are 
supposed to live in that stage very much longer.—Jnsect 
Vivarium. 

Errrect or Occupation upon Lonexrvity.—Dr. 
Edward Jarvis, of Boston (U. S.), president of the Statis- 
tical Association, has prepared a table from the mortality 
reports of Massachusetts, from May 1, 1843, to December 
31, 1856, showing the average ages of men of different 
occupations. He divides the community into classes, and 
finds that in that time the average age of the cultivators of 
the earth who died was about 64, of professional men 53, 
merchants and capitalists 48, mechanics active abroad, 48, 
active mechanics in shops 47, sailors 46, labourers 45, com- 
mon carriers, 44, inactive mechanics in shops 42. Of tle 
particular occupations, the average age of clergymen was 
55, lawyers 55, physicians 54, coopers 57, blacksmiths 62, 
carpenters 50, masons 48, tanners 48, merchants and 
clerks 47, shoemakers 43, painters 42, tailors 41. 

Emicration.—In the 43 years from 1815 to 1857 | 
inclusive, there emigrated from the United Kingdom 
4,683,194. Of these 2,830,687 went to the United States, 
1,170,342 to British North America, 613,615 to Australia 
and New Zealand, and 68,550 to other places, Of the | 
whole emigration more than one half, viz. 2,444,802, emi- | 
grated in the eight years from 1847 to 1854 inclusive. In | 
1855 and 1856 the emigration fell to 176,806 and 176,554 
respectively, principally in consequence of the demand for | 
the army a navy, and the departments connected with 
them, during the Russian war; in 1857 the numbers 
rose to 212,875. 

‘T'ne deepest coalpit in Great Britain, and probably in 
the world, has, after twelve years’ labour, been completed 
and opened at Dukinfield, Cheshire. The shaft of this pit 
is 6863 yards deep, and the sinking of it cost nearly one 
hundred thousand pounds, 
































